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THE LIBRARY 

AMONG the 
latest acquisi- 
tions in the 
Ryerson Library is an 
exceptional volume, 
Tapis series et etoffes 
coptes, edited by Henri 
Ernst, Paris. The 
Coptes were the Chris- 
tian descendants of the 
ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt. Many of them 
lived in monasteries 
and nunneries, and, 
since they were often 
employed in weaving, 
the natural result was 
that many of the pat- 
terns they used bear 
symbols of their faith 
— winged cherubim, small crosses, and 
bits of religious allegory. The book 
in question contains a series of plates so 
finely reproduced and colored that the 
alluring mellow quality of the ancient 
fabrics has been preserved. There are 
numberless suggestions for borders, 
scrolls, medalions, motifs, diaper and 
seme patterns, and the slender finials 
often found in Coptic weavings. 

In the Photograph and Lantern Slide 
Department a new activity is the weekly 
exhibit of photographs which correlate 
with Mr. Taft's course of lectures on 
sculpture. The photographs will prac- 
tically duplicate the lantern slides used 
by Mr. Taft and will remain on ex- 
hibition for the week following a given 
lecture, in order that the students may 
have further opportunity for study. 




OBVERSE OF THE MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN MEDAL 
CAST OCTOBER 1919 



JAPANESE STENCILS 

COMPARATIVELY little has 
been written concerning the 
history, cutting, and use of Japa- 
nese stencils. Yet for beauty of design 
and masterly technique they are at least 
equal to the prints so treasured by col- 
lectors of Oriental art. Authorities 
differ as to whether the late sixteenth or 
early seventeenth century was the begin- 
ning of the use of stenciling, but it seems 
logical to endorse the opinion of some of 
the Japanese of today who say every good 
and beautiful thing was produced in the 
"Golden Age" of Japan. The oldest 
stencils are the simplest and show less 
detail than the later ones; the paper has 
darkened until almost black and is of 
much better quality than the paper of 
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today. Sometimes old manuscripts were 
used for these stencils, and the black 
characters may still be seen on the 
margins. 

The craft of stencil-cutting was prac- 
tised by men of rare skill, as no pattern 
was drawn on the paper to be cut. The 
design to be used was handed the stencil- 
cutter to loot at and memorize. By 
glancing from time to time at his docu- 
ment this artist craftsman refreshed his 
memory, as his knife point cut with un- 
erring precision his specially prepared 
stencil paper. This was a white paper 
soaked in the juice of the unripe persim- 
mon to make it tough and of a red-brown 
color. Occasionally a thin coating of oil 
was used, but most stencils seem to be with- 
out traces of this. In addition to the 
sharp, thin knife which the cutter pushed 



before him, gouges and punches have 
been used. When the design was of a 
fairly uniform distribution it was rein- 
forced by very fine, irregular, hair-like 
threads of silk, to strengthen the pattern. 
This was done by young women, who 
used a wonderfully fine needle. In 
some of the oldest stencils actual hair 
was used in the reinforcing of delicate 
designs with many open spaces. In other 
instances, two sheets of paper were 
pasted together with rice paste after silk 
threads were laid between the sheets so 
they would form a network of squares 
of uniform size. 

Usually in stenciling a single stencil 
is all that is necessary, but when various 
colors are to be employed a separate 
stencil is required for each color used. 
Occasionally a design is stenciled with 
dyes and touched up by a little brush- 
work. There are two methods used in 
the stenciling: the first produces a de- 
sign in color on a light ground by the 
pouncing of the dye directly through the 
stencil on the material; in the second a 
"resist" paste of rice flour and bran is 
rubbed through the stencil into the 
material, and then the article is dipped 
into a cold dye. After the color is set 
by steaming, the paste is washed out, 
leaving a white pattern on a colored 
ground. 

The collection recently shown in 
Gunsaulus H all belonged to the late Ernest 
Fenollosa, the well-known collector and 
writer on Chinese and Japanese art, and 
was lent for exhibition by S. Mori. In 
addition to the 150 stencils there were 
proof sheets in black and white, which 
added considerable interest to the ex- 
hibition. B. B. 



